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The Junior College Idea in Canada 


One of the perennial unsolved issues im Canadiam 
higher education has been the role of junior colleges. 
Current concern over the future expansion of exsel- 
ment has led to a revival of interest im the place of 
these institutions in our educational ladder. Opeme=s 
are varied and, in large measure, are determmed by 
differences of viewpoint as to where high school work 
should end and where university work should begu= 
Some persons want junior colleges, if they are te cust 
at all, to be purely academic. Others say that tee muh 
stress should not be placed on the teaching of wxawer- 
sity courses. These different views are not sew mm 
Canada, and are still prevalent im the United States 
where junior and community colleges are much moze 
a part of the higher education scene. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures indicate that 
in 1958-59 there were 49 colleges giving less tham the 


Celliege, was founded in 1899 by an act to “provide for 
an Agquauiteral College, and for the further encourage- 
eueet of Coeeeerrecs.™” Two others, in British Columbia, 
begem after ae 1894 amendment to the provincial 
Pali: Scheel Act which empowered existing high 
stheeisteaiiate with certain universities in Eastern 
(Camedia. For aout fifteen years, until 1915, these 
tee schecls were affliated with McGill University, 
3@08 anidies away. 


The decaiie of the 1920's seems to have marked the 
fest Geiemstwe sevestigation of the place of the junior 
ealliege mm Canada. Expecially in the West, where the 
pasnogie of our warversity for each province was well 
establigied, prospects for junior colleges as feeders 
ies cuceiient. Indeed, a system of “Junior Univer- 
sty Callieges of Arts™ for Alberta had been noted as a 
peauiality mm 1914 by a Royal Commission appointed 
> Seeestiqgate the granting of degree-conferring powers 
> Galgary Colliege and was one of several arguments 


Im 926 he Senate of the University of Saskatche- 
wan authenerd scoognition of the work of junior 
eallieges im the province to the extent of not more than 
tthe fest ten years of Arts. By 1929 seven institutions, 
ail eet ome poiwate and church-related, had been so 
meemgeeerd. im Qutane m the twenties the formation 
ef polblic: jemsor colleges was discussed in relation to 
the se-engamization of secondary education into junior 
andl seewer lng schools, in much the same manner as 
mt was ae 9959 an the Hope Royal Commission report 
em ebeceiee mm Ontario. The NCCU appointed a 
standing cemmnitter in 1925 to study the role of junior 
eullieges, after lhawing agreed that the subject was “of 
ital aud] Seeemediiate pressing importance to the uni- 
weestiees”” The committee was dissolved at the 1928 
aueetiongg. Windle at had reported progress in 1927, no 
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formal report ever appeared in the Proceedings. In 
Newfoundland a junior college, now the provincial 
university, was established in 1925. At the close of the 
decade consideration was being given to the establish- 
ment of one or more junior colleges in Alberta. 


Between 1930 and 1940 activity was confined mainly 
to Western Canada. The Senate of the University of 
Alberta authorized the affiliation of Mount Royal 
College, Calgary, in 1931. In Saskatchewan a Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching report 
on the request in 1932 of Regina College to be raised 
to four-year status, although recommending that the 
request be denied, contained interesting observations 
on the role of junior colleges in a decentralized. system 
of higher education within a province. In 1933 a 
Carnegie representative recommended that part of the 
University of Manitoba campus in downtown Winni- 
peg be developed as a junior college. This site was for 
some years referred to as the junior division of the 
University. Several other universities employed this 
nomenclature at about this time to refer to their lower 
years. 

te 

In 1934 the NCCU again discussed the subject of 
junior colleges. Several papers contained both old and 
new observations for and against their establishment. 
A Carnegie representative stated that “the Junior 
College was a democratic institution, not one for the 
feeble-minded,”” and reference was again made to the 
need for immediate attention to the role of these 
colleges. It was noted that in general a much more 
favorable attitude to them existed in the West than 
elsewhere in Canada. 


From 1940 to 1950 the movement gained little 
headway although several strong recommendations 
were made. In 1943 a Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association committee recommended that 
150 junior colleges and advanced secondary schools be 
set up in centres where higher education facilities were 
not available. A year earlier an Alberta government 
committee had suggested that consideration be given 
to the establishment of more junior colleges. The 


Ontario Royal Commission on Education (1950) made 


several recommendations regarding the establishment 
of public junior colleges with both university-prepara- 
tory and vocational courses. One recommendation was 
that local education authorities be required to establish 
and operate such colleges. Another suggesied that a 
6-4-3 plan be put into operation so that the last two of 
the final three years should correspond with the first 
two years of a four-year college course. This, if 
implemented, would have removed one yzar from the 
present Ontario secondary school pattern. 


From 1950 to date Western Canada has taken the 
lead in legislation respecting junior colleges. Little 
action has been forthcoming in Ontario since 1950. 
While several post-secondary technical institutes have 
been formed there, only one junior college has been 
established and it has been stated that it will soon 
become a four-year college. In his 1952 annual report, 
Dr. Sidney E. Smith, then President of the University 
of Toronto, commented favorably on the formation of 
junior colleges in Ontario and pointed out that their 
standards should be such that they should not become 
second-rate institutions. Recently Dr. Claude Bissell, 
the present President of the University, stated that 
“the one level which we have not adequately developed 
in Ontario is the junior college.” 


Permissive legislation was passed in both British 
Columbia and Alberta in 1958 for the formation of 
junior colleges. In British Columbia two types of 
colleges, to be affiliated with the University, were 
envisaged. The first, school district colleges, would be 
limited to two years of university work; the second, 
provincial colleges to be organized by the Province, 
would not be so limited. The Alberta legislation 
provided for the establishment of public junior colleges 
by one or a group of local school boards to give univer- 
sity-preparatory and vocational work, with approval of 
affiliation by the University of Alberta Board of 
Governors being required before any such college could 
be established. In Alberta the Lethbridge Junior 
College, established in 1957, has been brought under 
the new legislation. No public junior college has been 
started in either province since then. 


Recent re-organization of education in the Province 
of Quebec may point the way to junior college-type 
courses in some high schools where part of the classical 
college course is now offered. It is too early to state 
how this re-organization will finally be completed. 


There are many reasons for the lack of development 
of junior colleges in Canada. One is struck by repeated 
attempts to do what was proposed years earlier. Many 
of the colleges that were founded were transitory. 
Several soon vanished or reverted to high school 
status. Several others were or are being expanded into 
four-year institutions. The built-in first year of college 
in high schools where “senior matriculation” work is 
given, and resultant confusion as to the proper length 
of secondary and college education, have possibly been 
a hindrance. Certainly the junior college as a distinct 
entity with its own clear-cut philosophy has not taken 
root in Canada. With a much smaller proportion of the 
college-age population in attendance in Canada than 














in the United States, the need for junior colleges may 
not have been as great, although the need will be more 
pressing in the future. Perhaps the lack of a full-scale 
investigation of higher education needs and resources 
at the national and provincial levels is, in part, the 
cause. Whatever the reasons, we should not consider 
the junior college as a threat to our system of higher 
education. 

The junior college cannot be indefinitely overlooked 
or bypassed. A strong network. of junior colleges in a 
province could allow the universities to concentrate 
on upper division work. It would undoubtedly increase 
the number of students completing their undergradu- 
ate training, and would give some college training to 
many who would not otherwise have it. Undue concern 
over realms of high school and university jurisdiction, 
and over the purity of.our university instruction, begs 
the issue. As John W. Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, has pointed out, “the word excellence is all too 
often reserved for the dozen or two dozen institutions 
which stand at the very zenith of our higher education 
in terms of faculty distinction, selectivity of students, 
and difficulty of curriculum. In these terms it is 
simply impossible to speak of a junior college, for 
example, as excellent. Yet sensible men can easily 
conceive of excellence in a junior college. . . . The 
society which scorns excellence in plumbing because 
plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness 
in philosophy because it is an exalted activity will 
have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water.” 

. —R. D. MrtcHENER 


“The role of the primary and the secondary school is 
lo prepare children and adolescents for life in a literate 
and complex society. The task of the university — and it 
is to me the most exciting and challenging task in the 
world — is to prepare the most able and ambitious of 
these young people to take their place as the thinkers and 
the leaders in our public and professional life.” 

—Watter H. Jonns 

“We call it higher education, and we actually give it a 
pretty low place in our scheme of priorities. We pay 
great lip service to higher education, but we don't seem to 
want to pay the tiny extra fraction of our national 
income that it needs.” 

—Davipson DuNTON 

“At the moment I am speaking [October 23, 1959), 
there are more scientists and engineers at work than ever 
before; 90 per cent of the total number of scientists who 
have ever lived are alive tonight.” * 

—Joun W. Hopcins 


La Fédération des 
Colléges Classiques 


L’enseignement classique francais de la province de 
Québec présente des caractéristiques particuliéres. I! 
est en trés grande partie privé: les institutions qui le 
dispensent sont indépendantes et autonomes au point 
de vue financier. Dispersées a travers toute la Province, 
elles relévent cependant des universités au point de 

académique. Elles donnent la partie secondaire du 

rs (4.ans) aussi bien que la partie collégiale (4 ans). 
Dans la pensée des dirigeants, ces deux parties forment 
ha epg Uni a Ch gical “High 
School” et au “College” réunis. 


Quand toutes les institutions frangaises étaient 
affiliées & I’'Université Laval, les rencontres entre 
institutions se faisaient par la faculté des Arts qui 
réunissait réguliérement les supérieurs de toutes les 
institutions. La fondation d’une nouvelle université a 
Montréal ne permettait plus ces rencontres fructueuses 
de toutes les institutions; on a établi alors un comité 
permanent qui réunissait de temps a autre les supé- 
rieurs de toutes les institutions affiliées aussi bien celles 
de Laval que de Montréal. D’autres universités, 
Sherbrooke et Ottawa, ont maintenant des maisons 
d’enseignement classique affiliées dans la Province et 
le comité permanent n’existe plus. 


Et pourtant le besoin de se rencontrer, d’établir des 
contacts, de s’aider dans la tache commune d’éduca- 
tion existe toujours et les liens qui unissent les colléges 
a leur université ne suffisent pas pour permettre 
d’étudier tous les problémes qu’ils ont 4 affronter: 
problémes de discipline, problémes 
problémes financiers, problémes d'orientation des 
éléves, problémes de recherche, autant de raisons qui 
ont milité en faveur d’une association de colléges. 

> > * 


Aprés de nombreuses réynions occasionnées par la 
question de l'aide fédérale aux universités et aux 
colléges du pays, les supérieurs ont. jugé opportun 
d’établir d'une facon structurée des contacts perma- 
nents en fondant la Fédération des Colléges Classiques. 
Quarante-six supérieurs ont présenté au lieutenant- 
gouverneur en conseil une requéte et ils ont obtenu 
le 13 juin 1953, une charte les constituant en corpora- 
tion en vertu de la troisiéme partie de la loi des com- 
pagnies de Québec. 


Les buts énumérés dans la charte sont les suivants: 
“Faire progresser l'enseignement classique et les 











ieutinutions qui si ‘ E 
toute activité qui se rattache a cette fin et en particu- 
lier, sams toutefoss restreimdre la portée générale de 
cette actiwité- 

a) entreprendre et encourager l'étude des questions 
d'intérét commen aux imstitutions d'enscignement 
classique et prendre toute mesure utile a cette fin; 

b) faciiiter les échanges d'ikiées et d'expériences 
entre ces imstitutions; 

c) travailler & Tamélioration des programmes 
d'étude, des méthodes d'enscignement, des modes 
d’examens et des divers moyens d’éducation ; 

d) &tablir et mamtenir des relations étroites avec les 
autorités universitaies pour assurer l"entiére collabora- 
tion des deux sphéres d’enseignement ; 

e) représenter les stitutions d’enseignement classi- 
que auprés des autorités civiles et autres organismes ou 
personnes; 

f) faire connaitre au public le réle de l'enseignement 
Classique.” 


La Fédération groupe actuciiement 70 institutions 
dont 59 colléges de garcons et 11 colléges de jeunes 
filles. Plusseurs autres matsons se proposent de joindre 
les rangs prochaimement. Chague maison est repré- 
sentée par som recteur, supérieur ou directrice, selon 
le cas, qui forment l'assembiée générale qui se réunit 
une ou dewx fos lam selon le besoin. L’assembiée 
générale Git chaque année un conseil composé de 10 
directeurs, dont cimg doivent @tre de la section de 
Montréal et cing de la section de Québec. Ce conseil se_ 
réunit tous les moss ou plus souvent, si nécessaire. 


La Fédération a étabh un secrétariat 4 Montréal qui 
comprend actucliement huit personnes 4 temps com- 
plet. Elle confte souvent des travaux a des spécialistes 
dont elle retient les services 4 temps particel. Outre 
ladmmistration courante, le secrétariat s’oocupe de 
recherche et 2 s'efforce de faire fonctionner tous les 
rouages de la Fédération. Pour étudier les problémes 
qui se posent dams tous les secteurs des institutions, on 
a établi des commissions qui groupent les chefs de 
départements dams chacume des maisons; s'est ainsi 
qu'on a la commmisston des diwecteurs spirituels, des 
préfets de desciphmes, des duwecteurs d'études, des 





secteur sont étudsfs. Le secrétariat fait rapport au 
conse” général et & l'assembiée générale et les supé- 
neurs peuvent prendre ensuite les décisions qui s'im- 
posent. 


L’éducation est un sujet d’intérét commun A tous 
les citoyens. La Fédération se préoccupe donc, non 
seulement de rendre service aux colléges qu'elle 
représente, mais aussi d’établir un dialogue avec la 
population; de connaftre ses besoins et de la tenir 
informée de tous les développements dans le domaine 
de l'éducation. A cette fin, elle s’efforce de réunir le 
plus de documentation possible sur les colléges et leur 
enseignement ainsi que sur l’enseignement classique et 
universitaire en général, dans notre milieu et a 
l’étranger. 


Son département de recherches poursuit trois buts 
différents: diffuser dans les colléges les résultats des 
études entreprises; susciter un intérét pour la recherche 
et coordonner les travaux poursuivis par les éduca- 
teurs; enfin, entreprendre les recherches d’intérét 
commun et susceptibles de promouvoir l’avancement 
des colléges et leur enseignement. 


Outre qu'elle collabore fréquemment a divers 
journaux et revues, la Fédération a organisé deux 
sortes de publications. La premiére est une série de 
Documents qui exposent les résultats détaillés de ses 
divers travaux; la seconde, un Bulletin qui est dis- 
tribué gratuitement 4 toute personne qui s’intéresse, a 
l'éducation et quien fait la demande expresse. A|'in- 
tention des membres de la Fédération, le secrétariat 
rédige aussi des lettres périodiques exposant ses 
démarches et ses travaux. 


La Fédération maintient des relations constantes 
avec les autorités religieuses et civiles, avec les diverses 
institutions d'enseignement, avec les associations 
d'action éducative ou sociale ainsi qu’avec les corpora- 
tions commerciales et industrielles. En plusieurs 
occasions, elle a rencontré les évéques, les supérieurs 
religieux, les recteurs d’université et les anciens des 
colléges. Elle a discuté avec des éducatéurs éminents, 
avec des personnages politiques et des hommes 
d'affaires et a également eu l'occasion de faire visiter 
quelques colléges 4 plusieurs étrangers. 


Par les contacts personnels, par les réunions les plus 
diverses et par des échanges de vue, la Fédération fait 
connattre les colléges' et met en évidence la valeur de 
l'éducation qu’ils procurent. Dans tous les milieux, 
elle rencontre un accueil des plus chaleureux, s'assurant 
ainsi la collaboration des divers éléments de la société. 


—ADRIEN BLUTEAU 
(L’adresse postale du Secrétariat général de la Fédéra- 


tion est Suite 600, 6655 Céte-des-Neiges, Montréal 26, 
P.Q. Secrétaire général: Jean-Marie Beauchemin.) 





Publications 


University libraries 


The Survey of Libraries, 1957— 
1958 published recently by the 
Education Division of the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa, 
Queen’s, Printer, October 1959. 
58 pp. 75¢) includes data for the 
libraries of 32 universities and col- 
leges with full-time enrolment of 
500 or over. The report shows that 
Canadian university libraries have 
been planning to meet increasing 
enrolment. Eighteen institutions 
reported that new buildings or 
additions to existing facilities were 
under construction or would soon 
be started, and increases in total 
expenditures and total staff were 
shown. 


The Survey of Libraries, 1958- 
1959 will be published soon. Accord- 
ing ‘to a preliminary release, uni- 
and college libraries re- 
ported an average expenditure of 
$48.80 per full-time student as 
compared ‘with $46.77 in the pre- 
vious year. Median salaries paid to 
librarians showed a substantial 
increase over 1957-58; the median 
salary for chief librarians rose from 
$5,333 to $5,833, for division, 
department and branch heads from 
$4,573 to $4,804 and for general 
librarians from $3,595 to $3,943. 


A more comprehensive survey 
was published by Unesco in March 
1959 in a report on library statistics. 
(Unesco: Statistics on Libraries. 
Paris, Unesco, March 1959. 128 pp. 
$1.50). Natijonal statistics on the 
libraries of 117 countries are given 
and the report contains a series of 
international comparative tables. 


Psychological testing of 
university students 

A report on “The Use of Tests in 
English Speaking Canadian Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,” by 
Prof. Donald B. Black of the 


tioms play mo part m selection for 


lenin  M Pn 


appear to make tthe use of the test 
data they have. (5) Many mestite- 


tions make no prowsson for coun 








No. 4— Recent Changes in En- 
gineering Manpower Re- 
quirements and Supplies 
in Canada (January 1959) 


No. 5 — Employment Outlook for 
Professional Personnel in 
Scientific and Technical 
Fields, 1958-1960 
(February 1959) 


No. 6— The Early Post-Graduate 
Years in the Technical and 
Scientific Professions in 
Canada (April 1959) 

No. 7 — Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower Resources in 
Canada: Their Earnings, 
Employment and Educa- 
tion, 1957 (June 1959). 


These bulletins may be ordered 
(25¢ each) from the Queen's Prin- 
ter, Ottawa. 


Opportunities for foreign study 


The 1ith edition of Unesco’s 
guide to foreign study, Study 
Abroad 1959-60, is now available. 
It provides information on over 
90,000 fellowships, scholarships and 
travel grants offered by interna- 
tional organisations, governments, 
universities, etc. for study abroad. 
The fellowship programmes of over 
1,200 agencies in 111 states and 
territories are described. The 
awards listed cover many different 
fields and are tenable in many 
different countries. A chapter on 
facilities for study abroad lists 
organisations in various countries 
which offer advisory services and 
practical help to students in con- 
nection with their studies in foreign 
lands. A section on statistics in- 
cludes the “Unesco foreign student 
survey, 1958,” a survey of foreign 
student enrolment in institutions of 
higher éducation throughout the 
world. This 7th annual survey 
shows that numbers of foreign 
students throughout the world rose 
from 165,000 for 1956-57 to 180,000 
for 1957-58, keeping pace with a 
general increase in enrolment. 


Foreign students taken as a whole 
in all countries represented only 
2% of the total enrolment. (Copies 
of. Study Abroad XI 1959-60, 
Unesco, 1959, 755 pp. may be 
obtained from the Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, price $3.00. The text is in 
English, French and Spanish.) 


Government-university 
relations in Britain 


Robert O. Berdahl, a professor of 
political science at the University 
of California, recently spent two 
years of research at the London 
School of Economics on relations 
between universities and the state 
in England. The resulting book, 
British Universities and the State 
(University of California Press, 
1959, 229 pp.) traces the develop- 
ment of state support of and influ- 
ence on the universities over the 
past eight hundred years. Much of 
his attention is directed to the 
University Grants Committee and 
its ‘operations. In his words, his 
assessment entailed ‘“‘a balancing 
of state actions in the national 
interest against the claims of the 
universities to the right of auto- 
nomy.” 

He concludes: “... given the 
universities’ relative poverty and 
the state’s need to mobilize vital 
resources to maintain economic and 
military strength, no other system 
could have done what the present 
system has accomplished—namely, 
integrated university operations 
into the framework of national 
planning without damaging the 
essential attributes of university 
autonomy.” 


On the. question of whether the 
British pattern could be applied 
elsewhere, Berdahl says this: 

“The general principles in Britain 
which may serve as guides wherever 
democracies are required to face 
similar problems appear to be as 
follows: The state has a legitimate 
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News 


University enrolment, 1959-60 
For the first time, according to 


_ an advance release by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, enrolment of 
full-time undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges has exceeded 
100,000. The Bureau's estimate for 


1959-60 is 102,000, an increase of * 


8.1% over the 1958-59 estimate of 
94400, and of 1.1% over the 
projected 1959-60 enrolment figure 
published in October by the Cana- 
dian Universities Foundation. 


Including federated and affiliated 
institutions, three universities now 
enrol more than 10,000 students: 
Université de Montréal (12,876), 
University of Toronto (12,664) and 
University of British Columbia 
(11,136). 


By comparison with 1958-59, 
enrolment decreases of more than 
ome per cent are recorded in 
journalism (—18.0%), forestry 
(—7.9%) and medicine - —2. 6%). 


(40.9%), education (23.1%), fine 
and applied arts (18.8%), com- 
(12.9%) and undergraduate arts 
and science (9.4%). 


Enrolment of men is up 7.2%; 
af women, 11.7%. 


Details will be published soon in 
the DBS report on Fall Enrolment 
am Unmiversilies and Colleges, 1959. 


Camrose Lutheran Junior 
College 


This institution, at Camrose, 
Alberta, is in its first year. It is 
affiliated to the University of 
Alberta. 


a 


Commonwealth scholarships 


Four sub-committees of the 
Canadian Commonwealth Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Committee 
have been named to screen Cana- 


New members of NCCUC 


At a special meeting of the 
National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges held :in 
Montreal on January 22, three 


dian applicants for awards abroad .-institutions were admitted to mem- 


and select candidates for Canadian: 


awards. The chairmen, appointed 
by the Committee with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, are: humanities, 
Dean H. S. Armstrong, Faculty of 
Arts and Science, McMaster Uni- 
versity; social sciences, Very Rev. 
Henri F. Légaré, Rector of the 
University of Ottawa; biological 
sciences, Prof. R. S. Rawson, 
Department pf Biology, University 
of Saskatchewan; physical sciences, 
Prof. J. H. L. Johnstone, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. 


Applications from Canadians for 
awards tenable in the United 
Kingdom numbered 168 (44 in. the 
humanities, 49 in social science, 20 
in biological science and 55 in 
physical science). 


Three thousand notices of the 
Canadian awards and 2,000 sets of 
six application forms. have been 
sent abroad. Applications for Cana- 
dian awards are due in candidates’ 
home countries by February 15. 


National Conference on Higher 
Education, U.S.A. 


The fifteenth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education will be 
held by the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
March 6-9, 1960. The theme will be 
“Platform for Higher Education: 


Guide Lines for the Sixties.” Re- . 


presentatives of Canadian univer- 
sities will be welcome as observers. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained from G. Kerry Smith, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, Association for 
Higher Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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bership, having met the conditions 
set out in the constitution adopted 
by the NCCUC in June 1959. They 
are: United College, Winnipeg, 
a United Church college affiliated 
to The University of Manitoba, and 
Loyola College and Collége Jean- 
de-Brébeuf, Montreal, Jesuit col- 
leges affiliated to the Université de 
Montréal. 


This brings to 39 the universities 
and colleges which are’ members of 
NCCUC. In addition there are 
two associate members: the N:. 
tional Research Council and the 
€anada Council. 


CUF assumes NCCU adminis- 
trative functions 


Since 1957 the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities 
has ‘distributed federal university 
grants in accordance with an agree- 
ment between that body and the 
Minister of Finance. On January 
18, 1960, this was replaced by an 
agreement between the Minister 
and the Canadian Universities 
Foundation, executive agency of 
the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities and Colleges. 
The new agreement, differing only 
slightly from the old and taking no 
account of the alternative plan of 
grant distribution proposed by the 
Prime Minister in the Fall of 1959, 
will govern the grants made for the 
academic year 1959-60. 


University of 17 August 
1945 

Perguruan Tinggi 17 Augustus 
1945 is the name of a university ‘in 
Djakarta, Indonesia, commemorat- 
ing Independence Day. 








(c) seek agreement from the Cama- 
dian universities to make ese of 
the results of such tests m the 


' visited the Enghsh Lamguage In- 
stitute of the University “of Miachi- 
gan and the American 
Center of Columbra University for 
information about language testmg 
and teaching im the Unsted States. 
It is expected that recomemeceda- 
tions regarding a trial testmg pro- 
gramme will be made to the 
Foundation early im 1968. 
Professors” salaries, 1959-48 
The median salary of 3370 
teachers in 17 Camadkam waaversitecs 
and colleges is $7,979 this year, up 


7.2% over that of 1958-59, accord- 
ing to the Dommon Pweas of 


Asthorized as 


Statistics. In the Western Provinces 
it ts $8,348, in Central Canada, 
$8,046, and in the Atlantic Prov- 
imoes, $6,302. 


For deans the median is $14,150, 
for professors $11,591, associate 
professors $8,924, assistant pro- 
fessors $7,117, lecturers and in- 
structors $5,573. Since 1956-57, 
median salary for all teachers in 
these imstitutions has risen by 
35.4%. 

A recent article on “Salaries of 
Canadian and US. Professors,” 
written for the January 12 issue of 
Schosb and Society by R. D. Mit- 
chener of DBS, points out that in 
1957-38 the Canadian median 
salary of $6,535 was $514 higher 
than the US. median, and available 
data indicate that the difference in 
favoar of Canadian scales was at 
least maintained in 1958-59. 


Federated University of 
Waterioo 


Renison College (Anglican) 
opened in the Fall of 1959 as the 
frst affiliate of the University of 
Waterloo. It offers residential ac- 
commodation. 


Effective July 1, Waterloo Uni- 
versity College (of Waterloo Lu- 
theran University) and the Univer- 
sity of St. Jerome's College are to 
be federated with the University 
of Waterloo. The combined facili- 
ties of the three institutions will 


Colleges), 
décembre, février et avril, 


Adult education in universities 


Adult enrolment in classes and 
courses reported by 37 universities 
and colleges in Canada amounted 
to 120,923 during the academic 
year 1957-58, according to pre- 
liminary figures from a survey of 
adult education conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Enrolment in courses for credit 
toward a degree or diploma totalled 
32,199, while 88,554 were in non- 
credit courses. 


The survey report is to be pub- 
lished in the Spring of 1960. 


Editorial Notes 


Contributors to this issue are 
R. D. Mitchener, Chief of the 
Higher Education Section, Educa- 
tion Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and l’abbé Adrien Blu- 
teau, autrefois secrétaire général 
et maintenant directeur de |'in- 
formation de la Fédération des 
Colléges Classiques. 

° 

The circulation of University 
Affairs — Affaires Universitaires 
totals nearly 11,000 copies of each 
issue. To univetsities and colleges 
in Canada copies are sent in 
quantity sufficient for distribution 
to all full-time members of adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs. In 
addition, about 1,500 copies are 
mailed to officials of education 
associations, learned and _profes- 
sional societies; government, and 
commercial and industrial corpora- 
tions, to senators and members of 
parliament, and to the press— 
dailies, monthlies, student papers 
and alumni journals. Distribution 
is free to all who are interested. 
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